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loyalties of the people or the citizens of the city-states who in turn developed a
consciousness of themselves as belonging to the city and as having an affinity in
common with their fellow citizens. The development of the king's palace as a social
institution requiring military as well as civil administration made of it a rival to the
priestly temples, both of which needed a corps of literate, educated managers. Skilled
craftsmen, entrepreneurial merchants, and trained professionals mingled with farmers
and peasants in the active marketplaces of the cities where ideas as well as goods were
briskly exchanged.
It was in this setting of social heterogeneity and busy vitality that the Sumerian
cities became intellectual and cultural centers as well as political, economic, and
religious centers. Not only did the cities consist of large numbers of persons who did
not produce their own food, but they also began to develop a peculiarly urban or
civilized outlook on the possibilities of social change. They developed a new confi-
dence in their ability to control the rivers by irrigation or drainage, to produce better
crops, to build more imposing temples or palaces, and to spread their ideas to the
countryside or to other cities. Apparently they felt it was their destiny to do all these
things.
In sum, the Sumerian cities began to influence strongly, if not transform, the
folk societies with which they came in contact. The peasant villager who experienced
for the first time the vast monumental temples or the palaces of the kings or the
markets could not help but feel the force of change that the city displayed. And the
warrior bands that swooped down from the mountains or in from the deserts to
plunder and depart or to conquer and stay were also transformed to a greater or lesser
extent by the city life they encountered. As they did this, they became civilized by the
ways of the city. They were never again quite so isolated, or quite so homogeneous, or
quite so unspecialized as were the folk societies who never had the encounter.
What held the civilized way of life together, what enabled it to spread during the
formative period and to maintain itself through all sorts of political storms were not
only the technological achievements of the Bronze Age but a central cultural corpus of
knowledge and ideas developed by and handed on by that remarkable institution
known to us as a school and to the Sumerians, who invented it, as an eduhha. The
neolithic farmers could adopt better tools from the city craftsmen and thus become
better farmers or peasants, and the nomadic warrior bands could borrow bronze
weapons or make better chariots and thus become superior warriors, but neither the
farmers nor the nomads could become truly civilized until they borrowed the literate
means of education which the Sumerian cities had created and which in turn helped to
shape the character of the first exemplars of urban, civilized life.
We do not possess many details concerning the exact character of the earliest
schools of the formative period, but we do have the competent judgment of scholars
that "by the middle of the third millenium B.C., there must have been a number of
schools throughout Sumer where writing was taught formally."19 From the large
number of school textbooks in the form of clay tablets that have been turned up in
19 Kramer, op. cit, p. 229.